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JARDINIERE OF ENAMELED PORCELAIN 
Designs by Joseph CheYet 
Prize Winner of 1882 



SfiVRES PORCELAIN— ITS PAST AND PRESENT* 

As announced in a recent issue of Brush and Pencil, the French 
government has lately opened a retail shop on the Boulevard, just 
below the building of the Credit Lyonnais. Here, in attractive dis- 
play, are exposed for sale numerous art products — wood and steel 
engravings, photogravures, process work, plaster of Paris casts of 
ancient and modern sculpture, medals from the mint, reproductions 
from celebrated works in the Louvre, and, conspicuous among them 
all, choice examples of Sevres porcelain from the government 
manufactory. 

This last art product has always been regarded as one of the 
glories of France. Manufactured exclusively at first under royal and 
later under government auspices, this celebrated ware acquired a 
precedence which has caused it to be prized by collectors and connois- 
seurs the world over. For years it was the special prerogative of 
royalty, and even after the downfall of the French monarchy it was 
long held scarcely less exclusive. The recent step, therefore, of the 
French government in opening a store of its own and offering its 
choice product for sale to the general public is a radical departure 
from time-honored precedent. The fame of this ware would natur- 
ally make an account of its rise, development, and vicissitudes of 
interest to the readers of Brush and Pencil. The sketch here 
offered is based .on a monograph issued within the last month in Paris 
from official data. 

If it is true that a country without a past is eligible to a " certifi- 
cate of happiness" (as the French put it), the modest little town of 
Sevres is certainly entitled to one, as it remained unknown until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Up to that time it existed in 

♦First of a series of articles on famous porcelains. 
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obscurity. In fact, the historian finds very little to record relative 
to its past. It may be said that before the fighting of La Croix- 
Bosset in the fields around Sevres, Joan of Arc came to kneel in the 
Church of St. Romain, a fact recorded there by a recent painting by 
Paul Hippolyte Flandrin, picturing the entrance of the celebrated 




VASE "LA RONDE D'ENFANTS" 
Design by J. Dalou 



French heroine into the little hamlet. They also speak of a certain 
Seigneur de Seves, Henri de Lives, who, by edict of the sheriff of 
Paris, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, had the privilege of 
dispensing justice, and also of boarding, for a remuneration, the 
prisoners removed from the Chatelet prison of Paris. These prison- 
ers, for state reasons, the king removed to Sevres to prevent their 
possible liberation by the queen, who had the power to grant pardon 
whenever she visited the capital. 
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NATIONAL FACTORY OF SEVRES IN 1903 
From a Photograph 

But the real history of Sevres began during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Fame acquired in a day is not, for this reason, 
less secure and enduring. In fact, in the most remote countries the 
name of Sevres awakens thought of an institution that brings honor 
to France. 

Sevres lies encased in a narrow vale dominated by picturesquely 
wooded hills. It is bisected by a road connecting Paris and Ver- 
sailles. So narrow is the road in its course through the village that 
a special royal ordinance, vigorous in its provisions, was enacted to 
insure the unmolested passage of the equipages of the court. It is to 
the proximity of the palace at Versailles (which became the residence 
of the court at the end of the seventeenth century) that Sevres owes 
its growth from its former humble condition. 

The discovery of the secret process of manufacturing porcelain 
with peculiar attractive qualities, quite its own, such as whiteness, 
transparency, and limpidity, so easily improved and brought out in 
relief by the brightness of the various garbs in which it can be 
clothed, had become one of the greatest quests of the period. From 
time immemorial the few fine pieces of porcelain brought from the 
interior of Asia had excited admiration and surprise, as had every- 
thing else coming from the Orient. It was even supposed that the 
vases found in Rome and so highly lauded by the Romans were 
brought in large quantities from China, by caravans crossing Asia 
Minor and thence to Cairo, about the end of the sixteenth century, 
when really they had been introduced into Europe by Portuguese 
sailors. 

Efforts to discover the secret of its manufacture were made — and 
with partial success — about the end of the sixteenth century in 
Florence, but the manufacture of the porcelains called "Medicis" 
was but short lived. It was not until other trials were made about 
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the end of the next century, first at Rouen and afterward at St. Cloud, 
that a product resembling closely the Chinese goods was brought 
out. The quality of the porcelains made in St. Cloud was such as 
naturally to provoke competition. One of the St. Cloud experi- 
menters, in 1725, went to Chantilly to start a rival factory, and 
another established one at Mennecy. In a short time two other 
clever workmen from Chantilly, the Dubois brothers, went to Vin- 
cennes, where they were welcomed by one Orry de Fulvy, a brother 
of the general-controller of finances, who had himself spent years 
in experimenting in search of the secret of manufacturing porcelain. 

The Dubois brothers started operations in the Devil's Tower, and 
in a corner of the government buildings, subventioned by the king, 
who had become interested in the scheme. They made but little 
progress, however, and with ruin staring them in the face, they gave 
up further work. With the help of another skilled workman, Gravant 
by name, previously with the Dubois brothers, Orry de Fulvy con- 
tinued the researches so unluckily brought to a stop by the failure of 
his former partners. Strong in their belief in ultimate success, these 
two last named workmen organized a company, to which was specially 
given letter patents to manufacture porcelain so-called "de Saxe" for 
the Palace of Vincennes. To explain this governmental favor, one 
must state that during the last thirty years hard porcelain had been 
manufactured only in Saxony, while in France the best efforts had 
only succeeded in making a soft article called porcelain tendre. Sevres 
porcelain had its origin in and was developed from this last process. 

In 1753 the king of France took under his protection the Vin- 




ROYAL FACTORY OF SEVRES IN 1840 
From an Aquarelle by Troyon 
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cennes factory, giving it the title of the Royal Porcelain Factory of 
France, with the right to stamp its products with his seal. He also 
caused the factory to be moved to Sevres on one of his estates and in 
buildings especially set aside for that purpose. Mme. de Pompa- 
dour also looked upon the factory as a pet institution of her own. It 
was due to her efforts that the change of location was made, so as to 
bring the factory near her own residence, the Palace of Bellevue, and 
also that of the king, the Palace of Versailles. Shortly afterward she 
organized annual expositions, acting herself as manager and promoter. 
In a short time she succeeded in establishing Porcelain de Sevres as 
the fashion in France to the detriment of the German products. 

The secret process which gave birth to this enterprise became 
then the exclusive property of the king, who appointed a special 
official to manage it. As associates in his work this official, Boileau, 
gathered around him a staff of able men, such as Hellot, of the 
Academy of Sciences; Bachelier, royal painter and member of the 
Academy; Duplessis, goldsmith to the king; and Falconet, the sculp- 
tor member of the Academy. It was by the advice of Bachelier that 
they dropped, in 1750, the imitation of the Saxony product to create a 
style of their own after models from the brush of Boucher. Success 
was theirs from the start, and under the able guidance of Falconet 
the manufacture of bisque became more and more important from 
1757 to 1766, about which date Falconet was called to Russia by 
Catherine II., where he stayed twelve years, his position being filled 
at Sevres by Boizot. Dating from this time we have the exquisite 
creations of La Rue, Le Riche, Falconet, Duru, Pigalle, Pajou, 
Clodion, and other talented workers. 

To the years of struggle that had marked the debut of the manu- 
facture of porcelain succeeded years of prosperity. After being 
dependent upon foreign countries, France now was able to export her 
Sevres porcelain, the success of which was becoming more marked 
every day. The king, who had purchased the holdings of all its 
stockholders, had become the sole owner of the establishment. The 
fine art of the eighteenth century now began to bloom and expand 
in the same exquisite forms that charm us to-day, and which constitute 
the richest adornment of many rare and costly collections. A start, 
moreover, was now made in a new direction. French taste spread 
everywhere and took precedence. German manufacturers, therefore, 
gave up imitating Japanese and Chinese decorative styles, which up to 
that time had been closely copied, and began to follow the styles set 
by the royal manufactory of French porcelain. 

But the new article called soft porcelain, notwithstanding its 
brilliant qualities, could not replace the. hard porcelain of the Orient, 
the manufacture of which had been known in Germany since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Despite all the precautions 
taken to guard the secret of the discovery made by the chemist 
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Boettger, other manufactories of hard porcelain had soon been estab- 
lished in Vienna, in 1718; at Hoechst, in 1740; at Berlin, in 1750; at 
Frankenthal, in 1755; at Nyphembourg, at Louisbourg, and later in 
Sweden, Holland, and Switzerland. 

In France experiments had been made in 1722 by Reaumur with 
a raw product sent from China by Pere D'Entrecolles. In 1757 the 
chemist Macquer of the Academy of Sciences had begun experi- 




A CLASS IN MODELING 
Sevres School of Ceramics 

ments, intending to pursue them without interruption for ten years. 
Offers to sell the secret of the hard porcelain (so-called German, in 
opposition to the soft porcelain, so-called French) were made to the 
manufacturers of Sevres from several places, particularly by Hannong 
Brother of Strasbourg in 1753 and 1761. The experiment made, 
however, did not bring satisfactory result, because the difficulty of 
procuring raw material always prevented the practical use of the dis- 
covery. The finding of the raw material in France at last solved the 
problem, and made it possible for the manufacturers of Sevres to 
compete with the German manufacturers successfully. 

The first pieces of hard porcelain made in France with a clay 
secured near Alencon formed the subject of a report to the Academy 
of Sciences in 1753 by Guettard. However, the products used were 
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of an inferior quality, and the results were unsatisfactory. Hard 
porcelain of France was not destined to make its appearance until six- 
teen years later, and it was not before June, 1769, that the first pieces 

manufactured at Sevres 
from the fine clay found at 
St. Yrieix, near Limoges, 
were presented by Macquer 
to the Academy. On the 
2 1 st of December of the 
same year sixty pieces of 
the new porcelain were 
exhibited at the palace of 
Versailles, where the king, 
before the whole assembled 
court, warmly congratulated 
the eminent chemist of 
Sevres. 

The royal manufacture 
had then reached its zenith. 
The new favorite of the king 
took up the fad as readily 
and as energetically as had 
her predecessor, Mme. de 
Pompadour. She forced to 
the'^ front these elegant pro- 
ductions, which already had 
caught the fancy of court 
and city alike during the 
life of Mme. de Pompadour. 
The accession of Louis.XVI. 
did not interrupt the impetus 
of the movement, the new 
king having from the start 
resolved to continue royal 
favors to the Sevres estab- 
lishment. He showed his 
interest by appointing Count 
d'Angiviller, then honorary 
superintendent of the crown 
buildings, its manager. 
Marie Antoinette herself 
had, upon her arrival in 
France, shown by frequent 
visits to Sevres and by 
„„ .„„ numerous orders her taste 

THE HERONS , 
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Dark days, however, were in store, and they came when the man- 
ager Parent, who had succeeded Boileau in 1774, was discharged four 
years later for his incapable management. Regnier and Hettlinger 
(the latter a learned Swiss 
geologist, who took Parent's 
place) soon re-established 
order and started an open 
war against unlawful Parisian 
manufactories. Notwith- 
standing the monopoly 
granted the royal factory, 
unlawful rival concerns had 
started everywhere in and 
near Paris, and were putting 
porcelain on the markets, 
standing suits and fighting 
the government with the 
secret help of high mer- 
cenary officials. The queen 
herself, it was said, while 
seemingly loyal to Sevres, 
was patronizing one of these 
numerous factories. Further 
obstacles were thrown in the 
path of complete success in 
the shape of a financial crisis, 
brought about by the extrav- 
agant expenditures of the 
last reign which produced a 
recoil felt even by Sevres. 

Manager Hettlinger 
wrote then: "We are finan- 
cially embarrassed and can- 
not continue manufacturing, 
as we cannot pay our work- 
men and artists who are 
themselves without funds to 
tide them over." Matters 
soon went from bad to worse. 
The existence of the factory 
itself was soon jeopardized, 
until Parliament, in 1791, in 
answer to a motion to recon- 
sider royal subvention to 
like establishments was THE F0UR SEAS0NS 

defeated, and these SUbven- Design by Carrier-Belleuse 
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tions were firmly re-established never to be disputed again, even 
during revolutionary and Directoric periods. In 1800 Alexander 
Brongniart took the management of the factory, retaining it until 
1848. A new era of prosperity soon began to dawn upon Sevres. 
However, the art of manufacturing soft porcelain had been lost dur- 
ing this interval, and when twenty-five years later efforts were made 
to revive it, they were unsuccessful and finally had to be abandoned. 




A CLASS IN DESIGN AND WATER-COLOR 
Sevres School of Ceramics 



The light and airy style of the eighteenth century in the mean 
time had made way for the more pompous and serious style of the 
empire period, when taste ran more to the reproduction of heroes of 
olden time and their deeds, as well as of the deeds of Napoleon and 
his armies. 

With the soft porcelain it had been impossible to manufacture large 
pieces, owing to its brittleness in the oven. But as soon as hard 
porcelain had been perfected large pieces were successfully turned 
out, and efforts were directed toward a pretentious product in compe- 
tition with the works of the factory of Meissen. It was in 1783 that 
Count d'Angiviller had commissioned Boizot to make the large vase 
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which stands to-day in the French furniture hall of the Louvre, and 
which has for subject a bisque circle adorned with embossed figures 
modeled by Boizot, and enhanced by exquisite bronze wreaths chiseled 
by Thomire. The manufacturing of large monumental pieces, while 
stagnant toward the end of the eighteenth century, took a new lease 
of life during the reign of Napoleon I. In art as well as in every- 
thing the emperor's wishes were for large undertakings, and porcelain 
was to serve as a medium for preserving and glorifying his deeds. 
Subjects which really belonged to the painter's art, such as views of 
battles, monuments, portraits of rmen of the hour, etc., appeared 
represented on vases, cups, table tops, and even on plates. 

As companions to the columns erected to glorify the wars of 
1806 and 1808 may be mentioned the large vases representing Auster- 
litz, Napoleon's wedding to Marie Louise, the arrival in Paris of 
trophies of the war of 1796- 1797, the Grand Marshal of the Empire's 
table, another table representing ancient celebrities, and the Olympian 
and Egyptian table sets. Furthermore. the subjects selected were 
taken from the very life of the emperor and in every product special 
care was taken at Sevres for the glorification of Napoleon's reign. 
The emperor during this time did not neglect to visit Sevres, showing 
his appreciation of the work, and likewise criticising it freely when it 
did not suit his fancy. 

With the period of the Restoration tastes became worse. Not 
satisfied with decorating vases and tables with historical subjects, the 
making of large plaques and pictures became a vogue. The repro- 
duction of the works of masters such as Raphael, Titian, Correggio, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Poussin, and others, became the aim of the period. 
Artists worthy of the highest admiration for their original artistic 
abilities thought nothing of reproducing celebrated pictures. Much 
admired then, these copied works have been criticized freely by the 
present generation, notwithstanding the defense made in their behalf 
by such men as Inges and Merrimee. As these works do not strictly 
belong to ceramic art the lack of further progress in that line is not 
to be regretted. One laments, on the contrary, that spurred on by 
their continued success, the painters of Sevres continued so long in 
the same channel, copying old and modern paintings. Under the 
influence of the romantic school, the Middle Ages and Renaissance 
were relegated to second place, the works of Greece and Rome taking 
precedence. With the advent of the July monarchy styles became 
even worse. They were heavy, over-ornamented, without life or 
spirit, and the painting was characterless. What a contrast with the 
charming works of the eighteenth century! 

One must wait until 1848 to find something to suggest the serious 
efforts made long since towards the decorating of porcelain with what 
was called "applying pastes." In 1885, at the exposition, were shown 
a number of pieces decorated with colored pastes treated by firing at 
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a high degree. It 
was about 1878 that 
the art of porce- 
lain plaque paint- 
ing made its last 
effort at Sevres with 
a copy of the "voy- 
age a Cythere," by 
Watteau, painted 
by Abel Schilt. 

One might say 
without fear of con- 
tradiction that from 
1800 to 1850 art at 
Sevres was entirely 
dormant, and it is 
only in 1884 that it 
awoke again after 
a sleep of one hun- 
dred years. From 
1850 to 1870 the 
use of old models, 
such as vases, cups, 
jeweled cases, etc., 
was all that was 
attempted. Real 
art, so long forgot- 
ten, finally seemed 
to take a new lease of life. The first attempts to revive ceramic 
art, adapted to house decoration, were received with joy. The pieces 
then produced were stamped with a seal of elegance and grace which 
made them rivals of the more pompous styles of the former works. 
Technique had kept apace with the time. By constant strides for- 
ward it had enabled the decorator to handle it to its limit of useful- 
ness. Studies made in view of imitating the Chinese porcelains, 
started in 1824 and continued in 1850, gave in 1880 practical results. 
In Paris in 1884 the exposition was the means of bringing about a 
recognition of the merits of the so-called soft and hard porcelain. 
Not only were there shown some brilliant fire and copper effects 
worthy to stand comparison with the best Chinese works, but there 
were also some very fine decorative pieces. The beauty of all these 
was due to the richness of coloring attained in former years. One 
need not dwell on the expositions of 1878 and 1889, which for the 
lack of proper locals were quite inferior. I therefore drop the cur- 
tain on the past for a word about the national factory of Sevres itself 
at the dawn of the twentieth century. 
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The buildings occupied in 1759 by the Sevres factory, when trans- 
ferred from Vincennes to Sevres, were thought to be insecure, and in 
that year they were abandoned. In i860 a large tract of land border- 
ing on the rue de Sevres, and belonging to the Park of St. Cloud, 
was set aside for the new site, thus retaining for the factory the 
widely known name of Sevres, which had become in the porcelain 
trade the synonym of France. Two years elapsed before plans were 
completed and work was begun on the new structures. It took ten 
years of building operations for the completion of the new factory, 
and the opening ceremonies took place about 1876. However, finally 
all branches of the enterprise were housed in the new quarters. 

The principal building, with its imposing front facing the Park 
St. Cloud, and parallel with the River Seine, has been utilized for the 
permanent exhibi- 
tion of the ceramic 
museum, on the 
second floor; the 
room for the prod- 
ucts of recent man- 
ufacture, the official 
library, and the 
salesrooms, on the 
ground floor; the 
classified collec- 
tions of models by 
epochswhich are in- 
valuable documents 
for the history of 
the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centu- 
ries, on the third 
floor. In the base- 
ment of this build- 
ing are stored all 
the large ceramic 
pieces and all the 
porcelain awaiting 
decoration after the 
firing process. 

Workshops are 
grouped behind the 
central building and 
are made accessible 
by a glass-covered 

^11° T7 ; r c f DEPARTURE FOR THE CHASE 
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enameling rooms, the carving and sculptors' studios, the technicologi- 
cal museum, the lecture and students' rooms, the molding room, and 
last an exhibition hall containing paintings and sketches. Further 
on, in a separate building, are the mill, the machinery for mixing the 
clay and paste, the rock-breakers, stamp-mills, mixers, filters, and 
presses — all worked by steam, which serves also as motive power for 
the turning-lathes, molding apparatus, and compressed air plant used 
in forcing the coloring matter into the pieces in the enameling and 
decoration rooms. 

Detached from all other buildings stands the artists' studio, where 
the painting is done and the enamel and gilding are applied. There 
are also several other pavilions used as workshops, storerooms for 
the housing of clay, etc. In all seventeen buildings form the entirety 

of the establish- 
ment, but those 
named above are 
the only ones worth 
mentioning here, 
the others being 
used for lodgings 
connected with the 
factory. 

Several im- 
provements have 
been made recently 
in the machinery 
working the appa- 
ratus necessary in 
the enameling, fir- 
ing, and molding 
departments, but 
the most needed 
acquisition is an ex- 
position gallery for 
modern ceramic 
works. Aside from 
this, it can safely be 
asserted that the 
National Factory of 
Sevres stands to- 
day peerless in the 
world. 

During the first 
half of the nine- 
return from the chase • teenth century it 

Biscuit de Sevres . ., , J , 
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decorate the hard 

porcelain of Sevres. 

To-day it has ceased 

to be a problem, as 

with a palette of col- 
ors treated at high 

heat in the kiln or 

oven — red, yellow, 

brown, blue, gray, or 

green — allows the 

greatest variety of 

color designs to be 

obtained. Several 

colossal pieces were 

recently produced at 

one firing, a result 

never attained prior 

to 1900. Important 

improvements have 

been made in the 

manufacture of 

porcelain paste. 

This paste has been 

experimented with 

with a view to its 

use in the reproduc- 
tion of sculptural 

works. At the 1884 

exposition, the quality of the work made with the new paste was 

highly appreciated. Of a slight amber color it lent a particular charm 

to the models of the eighteenth century. 

Without abandoning altogether the reproduction of these models 
the beginning of the twentieth century was thought the proper time 

to begin, to pay more attention to the work of modern artists. The 
new busts, small statues, plaques, etc. ? were well received, both in 
foreign countries and in France. Ceramics for building purposes 
then made their appearance. For this no new invention was neces- 
sary, the only question being to accentuate the movement thus started 
into' a practical application to architectural decoration. A paste of 
sandstone properly treated was manufactured to match colored glaz- 
ing. From the samples given in 1 900 an idea can be formed of its 
effects on decorative art. 

More than ever in the future will the National Factory at Sevres 
prove a model school of ceramic art; its usefulness lies in its con- 
tinued experimental research, which may be utilized by private facto- 
ries as a means of furthering art; in furnishing to the public 
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competent teachers and to the manufacturers everything which can be 
utilized in ceramic art; in producing works of art made precious by the 
care and talent employed in manufacturing them; in furnishing the 
governments with suitable pieces for diplomatic and state uses; and 
in contributing to the opening of new channels for the products of 
French labor. Such was the role outlined by Alexandre Brongniart 
in 1830 for the factory of Sevres, and with all due allowances one is 
compelled to admit that the institution has fulfilled its programme, 
and is likely so to continue. 

It will be seen from the above that the establishment at Sevres is 
differentiated from the other institutions of France that are conducted 
under governmental auspices or are receiving a large measure of gov- 
ernmental patronage. While in a sense a school, it is essentially and 
primarily a factory. It has thus a definite purpose, to the further- 
ance of which all its students and workers are specifically trained. 
Pride in the output of the institution is thus virtually a guaranty of 
carefulness of education and exhaustiveness of research. Director 
and subordinates alike are pledged to work not less for the glory of 
France than for the perfection of the product. 

Charles E. Fraser. 

For other examples of Sevres porcelain, see following pages. 
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Design by M. Joseph Blanc 




VASES IN HARD PORCELAIN 
Executed by Regnier and Fragonard 



FINE AND APPLIED ART AT ST. 
EXPOSITION 



LOUIS 



A circular issued by Halsey C. Ives, director of the department 
of art of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, indicates that the display 
at St. Louis next year is to be one of extraordinary importance. The 
galleries, now nearly completed — numbering one hundred and thirty- 
four, with skylight illumination, beside numerous side galleries and 
pavilions for sculpture — will give a wall space nearly equal to that of 
the Chicago World's Fair, the Paris Exposition of 1900, and the Pan- 
American Exposition combined. Applications have already been 
received for more than all of this great space, so that a careful selec- 
tion will be enforced. 

In each of the large cities an advisory committee has been formed 
to act as a local jury of selection. The principal galleries will be 
devoted to American art, and in this term it is intended to include 
not only the fine arts strictly so called, but applied art as well; that 
is, productions in which artistic design and skill are the first consider- 
ation, whether painting, sculpture, carvings, or moldings in wood, 
metal, or other material, textiles, needlework, and so forth. The 
scheme will be recognized as of great importance, and is capable of 
being carried out so as to present a most instructive view of the actual 
artistic progress of the country. 

Under the direction of Mr. Ives, chief of the department of art, 
and Charles M. Kurtz, assistant chief, plans in detail have just been 
completed for the various exhibit sections in fine arts and applied 
arts. Circulars giving full information have been sent to prospective 
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exhibitors in all the groups of the art department, and the members of 
the Advisory Committees, East and West, composed of professional 
artists, are announced. While the management of the art depart- 
ment — Messrs. Ives and Kurtz having been in charge of the fine 

arts section at Chicago in 
1 893-— is entirely compe- 
tent and conservative, it 
also shows the most cath- 
olic and progressive spirit, 
in accord with artistic 
opinion in many quarters, 
by- including in the scope 
of the art section the field 
of applied art. 

Generous space is pro- 
vided for the exhibition of 
the products of the artist, 
artisan, and the travailleur 
isoU in such branches of art 
as metal work, glass, 
earthenware, leather, wood, 
and textiles. The official 
circulars, however, very 
properly make it clear that 
quality, not quantity, is to 
be the keynote of the art 
section, so it may be as- 
sumed that any form of 
"commercialism" in the 
applied arts will be rigor- 
ously excluded. The gen- 
eral classification of the 
department of art is as fol- 
lows: 

The Department of Art 
of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition will be open to 
such works of American 
(United States) and foreign artists, whether previously exhibited or 
not, as may be classed under the head of art, in accordance with 
the following general classification: Paintings, cartoons, drawings, 
architecture, sculpture, decoration, and original objects of art work- 
manship. 

Group 9, Paintings and Drawings. Class 27 — Paintings on canvas, 
wood, metal, enamel, porcelain, faience, and on various preparations; 
by all direct methods in oil, wax, tempera, and other media; mural 
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• lithographs 
crayon, or 



paintings, fresco-painting on walls. Class 28 — Drawings and cartoons 
in water-color, pastel, chalk, charcoal, pencil, and other media, on 
any material. Pyrographic designs, and likewise miniatures on ivory. 

Group 10, Engravings and Lithographs. Class 29 — Etchings and 
engravings in one or more 
colors. Auto ■ 
with pencil, 
brush. 

Group 11, Sculpture. 
Class 30 — Sculpture and 
bas-reliefs of figures and 
groups in marble, bronze, 
or other metal, terra-cotta, 
plaster, wood, ivory, or 
other material. Class 31 — 
Models in plaster and terra- 
cotta. Class 32 — Models, 
engravings on gems, cam- 
eos, and intaglios. Class 
33 — Carvings in stone, 
wood, ivory, or other ma- 
terials. 

Group 12, Architecture. 
Class 34 — Drawings, 
models, and photographs 
of completed buildings. 
Class 35 — Designs and pro- 
jects of buildings. (De- 
signs other than of archi- 
tectural or constructive en- 
gineering.) Class 36 — 
Drawings, models, and pho- 
tographs of artistic archi- 
tectural details. Class 37 — 
Mosaics, leaded and mosaic 
glass. 

Group 13, Loan Collec- 
tion. Selections of espe- 
cially interesting art works of various kinds from institutions and 
private collections. (Representing the various classes defined in the 
Department of Art.) 

Group 14, Original Objects of Art Workmanship. Class 38 — Art 
work in glass (other than that which is included in Group 12, Class 
37). Class 39 — Art work in earthenware. (Pottery or porcelain.) 
Class 40 — Art work in metal (other than that included in Group 11, 
Class 30). Class 41 — Artwork in leather. Class 42— -Art work in 
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A TRIO OF SEVRES VASES 

By M. G^bleux, M. Fournier, and M. Pihan 

wood (other than that included in Group u, Classes 30 and 33). 
Class 43 — Art work in textiles. Class 44 — Artistic bookbinding. 
Class 45 — Art work worthy of representation which is not covered by 
any of the preceding classes of this group or other groups of the 
Department of Art. 

Below are some extracts from one of the art department circulars, 
which are of general interest: In the department of art there will be 
two general divisions of exhibits — contemporaneous and retrospective. 
Works in the contemporaneous division will be such as have been 
produced since 1892 — the close of the period covered by the con- 
temporaneous exhibit of the Chicago Exposition of 1893. The retro- 
spective division will include works produced between 1803 and 
1892. 

In the United States section, the division devoted to especially 
interesting works borrowed from institutions and private owners may 
cover periods other than the above. 

The distinction between art objects eligible for exhibition in the 
department of art and those which may be shown in the departments 
of manufactures and liberal arts lies in the fact, that in the former art 
must be the predominating feature, and that the object must be the 
original work of the artist, and not a reproduction by another hand 
or the result of any mechanical process. 

An art-craftsman who designs and personally executes work con- 
sidered by a properly constituted jury to be worthy of exhibition in 
the department of art may show it therein. One who designs a 
work to be produced by machinery may show the design in the 
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department of art, if it be acceptable to the jury, but not the manu- 
factured product. A guard against the intrusion of commercialism. 

An artist-designer, in creating and completing his work, may 
group together details which are the production of other art workers 
who, in their work, have adhered strictly to the chief designer's pro- 
ject, and the completed whole may be submitted for exhibition as the 
work of the designer of the whole; at the same time the original 
artistic details, may be offered as exhibits, in their proper groups and 
classes, by the several designers thereof. 

If works be accepted for exhibition from a company or firm, the 
designers of such works alone are eligible to receive awards therefor 
in the department of art, but the company or firm will receive recog- 
nition as exhibitor, in the art catalogue, and may receive, as manu- 
facturers, an award from the department of manufactures, or other 
department. 

Works which will not be admitted are: Copies, even though they 
may be reproduced in a class different from that of the original; for 
example, engravings obtained by industrial processes; pictures, draw- 
ings, or engravings not framed; works of sculpture in unbaked clay. 

The department sections are three in number: (i) An American 
(United States) section; (2) a section for each foreign country which 
is represented by a Government commission or by a national commit- 
tee; (3) a section comprising exhibits from private collections, and 
the works of artists of non-represented foreign countries, whose works 
may be admitted under the provisions of Section VIII of the rules. 

Following are the advisory committees appointed to look after the 
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the co-operation of owners of works of art, so that our exhibition may 
be the most complete and brilliant possible. 

That the display of fine and applied art will be a thorough suc- 
cess is confidently predicted. This branch of the exposition is in 
experienced hands. The chief director and likewise his assistant are 




A STUDIO AT SfcVRES 
Decorators at Work 

in touch both with the artists and with the owners of art works, and 
they will be indefatigable in their efforts in behalf of the enterprise. 
Then, too, the various committees are composed of people compe- 
tent in every way for the duties for which they were chosen. No 
step has been taken, no appointment made, in a haphazard way, which 
augurs well for the final result. William D. Gates. 
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Bavaria, Rodin in England — we have had to depend, as was recently 
pointed out, for a sight of their peculiar handicraft on some bold 
connoisseur or an art dealer who is willing to risk something with an 
importation difficult to sell. 

Our existing clubs having galleries cannot divert their energies in 
this direction. New York is even less prepared to exhibit loan 
collections than Boston and Philadelphia, Chicago and Pittsburg. 
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It is to fill this gap in the art season that the International Fine Arts 
has been formed, with the intention to keep its exhibitions free 
from the commercial side and to devote itself entirely to the educa- 
tional. 

The readiness shown by great collectors in England, France, and 
Belgium to lend their treasures gives one reason to believe that they 
will not refuse to risk them across the Atlantic, for, it is urged, they 
are as safe on the ocean as on Continental railways or the British 
Channel. It will lend great interest to the art seasons if the marvel- 
ous works by the old masters belonging in private hands in Europe 
shall be shown by the International from time to time. The pro- 
moters of the association will surely earn the gratitude of connois- 
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seurs. There is much for this organization to do. It has a free 
field, and the results of its efforts will be awaited with keen interest. 
It may be well here to recall the stages by which objects of art 
have been shown with greater liberality. Unquestionably, as an 
Eastern writer says, the greatest colporteur of art in recent times was 
Marshal Soult. Hazlitt, who saw the Louvre, then the Musee Napo- 
leon, full of the treasures of Germany, Italy, and Spain, and found 
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it hard to condemn the method of acquisition. But "loan" exhi- 
bitions really have their origin in peace, not in war; they begin with 
the Manchester Exposition of 1851. There, to the astonishment of 
the world, the hidden riches of England were displayed. An imme- 
diate result was the prosecution of the researches which led to Dr. 
Waagen's remarkable work, "Art Treasures of Great Britain"; an 
even more important result was the establishing of the loaning habit 
among collectors, and of the exhibiting habit among art societies. 

For the past fifty years British collectors have regularly lent their 
most prized possessions to whoever had the right to ask the loan. 
This public-spirited practice has been of incalculable benefit both to 
students and to those who have a wholly disinterested love of art. 
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A half-century 
later than the Man- 
chester Exposition 
the principle of inter- 
nationalism in the mat- 
ter of art was firmly 
established in the an- 
cient city of Bruges, 
various world's fairs 
having meanwhile 
greatly promoted the 
general movement. 
Indefatigable efforts 
were exerted to make 
the exhibition of early 
Flemish art complete, 
with the result that, 
from England, France, 
and Germany, collec- 
tors willingly sent their 
choicest pictures, 
while even a number 
of the public muse- 
ums, in sensible defi- 
ance of all precedent, 
put all their Flemish 
pictures at Director 
Weale's disposal. The 
remarkable success of 
the Bruges exhibition 
of last year will un- 
doubtedly challenge 
repetition. Indeed, 
had that success been 
less brilliant, we should 
hardly have to-day the 
hopeful beginnings of 
an International Fine 
Arts Association. 

The great advan- 
tages that should arise 
from the activities of such a society need here only be indicated. 
To see for a while the treasures of ancient art which we cannot hope 
permanently to own would be a potent means of education and a 
notable addition to the pleasure of life. It would improve the public 
taste, and thus react favorably upon native art. When it is impos- 
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